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ism and kinetism are then developed. Since to the latter mass and elas- 
ticity remain ' occult ' qualities (p. 45), the former seems, on experiential 
grounds, the better view. The next antinomy (Sec. 3) is between atomism 
and plerotism (continuism). Combining these with dynamism and kinet- 
ism, four alternative views appear. Dynamic plerotism does not explain 
the distinction of substances ; kinetic atomism is inconsistent, since atom- 
ism must be dynamic (p. 53). The main objection to dynamic atomism 
rests on the dubiousness of action at a distance. Section 4 examines five 
possible ways of accounting for this by contact-action, and finds them 
untenable. As action at a distance is in itself tenable and dynamism is 
preferable to kinetism, we are driven to a dynamic atomism. Section 5 on 
" Chimseras ' ' disposes of all theories which assert bunches in a continuum 
(Klosssuppentheorien, p. 93). Section 6 condemns Energetics. It either 
banishes substance and cause, — a psychological impossibility, if we are to 
understand anything, — or, keeping them, fails to explain their changes as 
atomism does. Moreover, since energy moves, it is not so different from 
matter after all. 

The last two sections (Sec. 7 on Matter and Sec. 8 on the Ether) sketch 
the author's system of dynamic atomism, his Naturphilosophie. Natur- 
philosophie is a link between science and epistemology. The last states 
the demands to which all science must conform ; it contains commands 
but no assertions. These have already been set forth. Science makes 
assertions, e. g., the atoms of chemistry exist — alas, that they are too 
small to be verified by sight (p. 123, 147, 148) ! Naturphilosophie shows 
under what hypotheses the facts asserted by science may be construed so 
as to conform to the demands, e. g., the hypothesis of dynamic atomism. 
The atoms of this system do not exist, but are postulates or possibilities 
(p. 123). We have not space to outline the system ; suffice it to say that it 
posits an atomic ether (p. 149) whose atoms are close to one another, 
agglomerations of which, in the form of hollow spheres, are our chemical 
atoms. These are practically indestructible on account of great surface- 
tension (p. 126). Gravitation is ultimate ; affinity is a function of size and 
shape of the atoms (p. 128) and electrons are constituted by thinning or 
thickening of clouds of ether-atoms about a chemical atom (p. 157). A 
clear summary and a thorough and useful bibliography complete the book. 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Princeton University. 

Psychologie und Pathologie der Vorstellung : Beitrage zur Grundlegung 
der JEsthetik. Von Richard Wallaschek. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1905. 
— pp. x, 323. 

Wallaschek' s name has been familiar to psychologists since the publica- 
tion in 1893 of a series of essays on Primitive Music. The present work is 
likewise devoted to the aesthetics of music, but on the psychological and 
not the historical side. The author conceives aesthetics to be " die Natur- 
wissenschaft vom kunstlerisch geniessenden und produzierenden Men- 
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schen," and he announces in his preface that " die Methode, die wir bei 
solcher Forschung einzuschlagen haben, ist zunachst die der physiologischen 
Psychologie ; unsere Untersuchung erstreckt sich aber auch auf das patho- 
logische Gebiet und benutzt die Ergebnisse normaler Erscheinungen, die 
beim Studium der Lebensfunktionen des Menschen dieselben Dienste 
leisten, wie die Vivisektion bei der Betrachtung seiner Organe." 

It is peculiarly difficult to give in a few words the contents of the book. 
The work is most orderly but highly unsystematic, and its psychology stands 
much nearer the popular than the scientific type. The main subdivisions 
are as follows : I, Mental Expression and its Disorders ; II, The Mental 
Life Itself (Das innere Geistesleben) ; III, Memory ; IV, Natural and Arti- 
ficial Disorders of the Idea ; and V, Natural and Artificial Sleep (Hypnosis). 
The title of the book seems, to the present reviewer, to be both unfortunate 
and misleading. The book is a collection of essays whose dominant in- 
terest centers in music, — its production, its technique, its appreciation, its 
masters, its anomalies, its psychology, etc. ; but it is not, as its name indi- 
cates, a monograph on the ' idea.' The first third of the book, e. g., is only 
incidentally concerned with the ' idea ' ; it deals, instead, with various 
forms of motor expression (speech, song, writing, gesture, etc.) and their 
derangements, with special and frequent emphasis laid on ' musical ' dis- 
orders and defects. Another long section (pp. 149-192) is occupied with 
' secondary sensations ' (for which the author offers a crude vaso-motor 
theory) ; a section which is, again, only remotely or incidentally connected 
either with the ' idea ' (a term, by the way, which is nowhere properly de- 
fined) or with aesthetics. A similar criticism might be passed upon the part 
devoted to dreams and hypnosis (pp. 258-309). On the other hand, the 
book is full of interesting ' cases ' and instances and illustrations and musi- 
cal lore and well-classified bits of information, which will make it useful 
for reference on a variety of special topics. It contains, besides, a good 
account of the relation of 'musical ' to ideational types (pp. 1 17-149). 

I. M. Bentley. 
Cornell University. 

Der Begriff des Attributes bei Spinoza, in seiner Entnuickelung und seinen 
Beziehungen zuden Begriffen der Substanz und des Modus. Von Erich 
Bechbr. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1905. — pp. 61. 
In this essay an attempt is made to throw light on Spinoza's doctrine of 
attributes by a study of the origin and development of this concept in his 
thought. Reference is first made to the influence on him of several historic 
systems, Judaistic theology, Scholasticism, and Cartesianism. Secondly, 
his writings are examined with especial reference to the doctrine of sub- 
stance and attribute. The author reaches the conclusion that Spinoza, in 
the development of his views on this subject, passes through a series of 
positions from dualism to monism. But even in the Ethics he does not 
steadfastly adhere to the monistic view. Rather he relapses frequently 
into the Cartesian dualism, or even into a corresponding pluralism, in 



